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Artists made an exception in their general condemnation of aca-
demic historical painting. This predecessor was Schwartz, an
amateur artist, -whose works had been exhibited daring the fifties
and who died when still young. "Thanks to him we were able to
see past events in their true light without the tawdry brilliance so
conspicuous in Bruellow's 'Siege of Pskov.*" But above all it was
Surikov's (1848-1916) works that the members of the new school
singled out for exceptional praise. They made it clear, however,
that what they valued in his "Streltsy" and "Boiarynia Morozova"
was not so much the artist's historical conception as the purely
pictorial side of his creation. To support this point of view they
placed great emphasis on Surikov's own admission that his inspira-
tion for the "Streltsy" came from accidentally noticing the reflec-
tion of a burning candle on a white shirt, and for his "Boiarynia
Morozova" from seeing a black crow with one outspread wing
resting on the snow. Attention was also drawn to broad technique*
the "rhythm" in composition, and the "orchestration" of color in
his works. But of course it was not these artistic merits alone that
made Surikov's paintings true epics equal to those of Repin.
The two other fields in which new tendencies began to develop
even before the appearance of the World of Art were those of
landscape and portrait painting. Here again the World Artists,
so severe in their condemnation of the Itinerants, made an excep-
tion of two members of the group, the landscape painters Klodt
(1832-1902) and Shishkin (1831-98). Both were acknowledged to
be "the forerunners of our marvelous poets of native landscape***
Not in the tonality, of course, but the drawing. It was a different
matter with Kuindzhi (1840-1910), who had seen the works of
the French Impressionists in Paris and had brought thence his
bright colors, "die equal of which could not be found in the Rus-
sian art of the period." But while praise was awarded Kuindzhi
for being "so daringly true to-nature,** he was blamed for "leaning
towards cheap effects, theatrical tricks, and a desire to please the
crude taste of the crowd," According to the World Artists, the new
era in the history of Russian landscape painting began with
Savrasov's picture "The Rooks Have Come" (1871), in which they
saw revealed the "divine gift of hearing the mysterious voices of
nature*" It was Levitan (1861-1900) who possessed this divine gift